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FOR THE NEW-YORK MIRROR. = 
THE BIRTH-DAY PROPHECY. 
A TALE OF DOMESTIC LIFE. 
(Continued ) 


Four years and a day had vanished since the 


stranger had uttered his prophecy ; and, in the mi-| 


nutest instance, it had received its verification. Its 
complete fulfilment remained now to be tested ; and 
Mr. Elwyn felt, as he ascended, slowly and pain- 
fully, to his chamber, early in a bright autumnal 
evening, that a decree had gone forth against him, 
which none could controvert or withstand. Deep 
despondency of mind, and lassitude of body, afforded 
to him strong evidence, that his final hour was not 
far removed, and that his days were numbered. The 
night was passed in restlessness and pain; and he 
turned, as daylight broke in the rosy east, and gazed 
upon his slumbering wife and babes with repressed 
but heart-felt agony. Sweetly they slept, for they 
could not discover death beneath the placid look 
and cheerful smile of a countenance which never 
wore a frown. “ Sleep on, ye beloved of my heart!” 
said Mr. Elwyn, in a softened tone; “ to you care 
and trouble have not come, for the task hath been 
mine to care for you, and gladly have I discharged 
it. But darker hours are drawing near, and it is not 
granted unto me to avert the adversities which must 
attend your lot. Too truly, mysterious visiter ! didst 
thou utter the wonders of thy knowledge. The time 
hath come, when I must die, and ye, my Clara and 
my babes, will be left alone in a land of strangers. 
Ob! ’tis a fearful imagining, and I would, Lord! 
not for myself, but for those whom thou knowest 
that I love, that the days of my sojourning here 
might be protracted a little while!” He groaned 
aloud in his agony, and Clara started from his side, 
anxiously gazing on his face, and inquiring if he 
was ill. But she required no answer save his ghast- 
ly look, and, rising instantly, she despatched a ser- 
vant for the village physician. While tremblingly 
awaiting his return, she seated herself by the bed- 
side, and anxiously watched the changeful counte- 
nance of her husband. Strange shadows flitted 
across his face ; convulsions, at intervals, shook his 
manly frame ; the cold dew of death stood on his 
pallid brow ; and Clara was alone with the dying 
man. At last he spoke. ‘“ Clara!” said he, “ I) 
have ever meant thee kindness, though I have erred, 

as all men do—I have ever sought thy welfare, and 
that of our infant children—but, if I have done un- 
wisely at any time, | now beseech thy forgiveness.” 
“ Oh! my dear, dear Elwyn! spare me—spare me! 
what have I done to merit thy reproach?’ Why talk 
thus? What have I done, dear husband ?” 

‘** Speak not so wildly, Clara; sit down beside me, 
and listen to the last words of a dying man—yes, 
Clara, I am dying, and I long have known and felt 
the work of death within me. I feel now that I have 
erred, in hiding from thee the malady that hath long 
rioted on my heart—but it avails not now to speak 
ef that. While yet my life is granted unto me, I 
would einploy it in thy service, and to thy good. 
Weep not, Clara! reserve thy tears for the dark 








|| tenance, like a cloud over the summer heaven, and 


soften the iron hearts of thy brethren, and awaken | 
| the feelings of a father in the bosom of him who 

gave thee birth Secrets of deep import were long 
| ago revealed to me, my love! and they are almost | 
| verified—but I must be brief, for my departure 
‘hastens on. Thou hast ever been very dear to me, 
| Clara ! and many a time, within these few days 
past, my heart hath yearned toward thee more fer- 


had often proved the depth of thy affection, 


| 
‘hours of thy fortune, when, perchance, they may z 


The physic ian entered when his art could avail 
nothing over death, and found Mrs. Elwyn stretched 
by her busband’s side, almost as lifeless as the corpse 
before her. Assisted by the nurse and servant, he 
caused her to be removed into another apartment, 
|and every means applied to restore her from uncon- 
|sciousness to agony. The skilful and benevolent 
|man too soon discovered, that the husband and fa- 
ther of the afflicted household had passed beyond 


vently than the heart of man is wont to do, for 1 the reach of his science; and, mournfully gazing 
and I jon the collapsing face of his friend, he rendered re- 


could not bear to imagine what thy grief would be | spect to his memory by heart-felt tears, and homage 


when the angel of death had summoned me away. | 
But, Clara! thou art a Christian woman, and una- 
vailing grief for me would wrong our little ones,| 
and prove unacceptable in the sight of Him, who, | 
when on earth, bestowed his blessing on such as) 
they are. Therefore, I charge thee, think not of 
me when the voices of the living call upon thee to 
guide and counsel them.” Here his voice faltered, 
and he paused a moment—but Clara was too deeply 
affected to utter a word, and he resumed, in a low, 
broken, hollow tone—* When I am gone, return 
with thy children to thy father’s house ; for he may 
forget that thou didst love me, and deal kindly by 
thee as in the days of thy girluood—and the world 
is a cold and a cruel place, Clara, to the desolate 
widow and the fatherless. Go, then, to thy father’s 
house, and, as thou bearest back enough of the fruits 
of my labours to redeem thee from the charge of 
penury, I trust that thy father will forget thy diso- 
bedience, and forgive the love thou hast rendered 
unto me.” Again the dying man paused, gasping 
for breath ; and Clara hung over him in utter agony, 
lost in the amazement of sudden and terrible appre- 
hension. ‘‘ Compose yourself, my love !”’ she fal- 
tered out, ‘ the physician will soon be here.”’ “ The 
skill of surgery cannot avail me, Clara! I am dying; 
my strength is wasted, and my hour hath come. I 
need not tell thee, to love, caress and cherish the 
little innocents whom heaven hath grmnes as a pre- 
cious blessing unto us, fer I know thou wilt be their 
mother all thy days. O, Clara! Clara! remember 
they are thine, and love them! remember they were 
mine, and protect them ! remember they are God’s, 
and resign them to his will!” His voice failed as 
he uttered the last words; it seemed that he would 
have spoken farther, for his pale lips moved, and 
hollow, unintelligible accents came forth; and he 
fixed his glazed eyes, for a moment, on his son, as he 
stood wondering and grieving by the side of the 
| death-bed ; turned them toward his infant daughter, 
as she slumbered in her beauty; locked up, with a 
' ghastly smile, in Clara’s face, then raised them to- 
ward heaven, and closed their vision for ever on 
all things below. For a few moments he lay si- 
lent; then the shade of death flitted over his coun- 


his features were convulsed by the last and greatest 
‘of morta! agony ; and the death-rattle in his throat 
sounded fearfully through the lonely room. Then 
all was still. A serene smile rested on his cold lips, 
but the spirit was not there; when it parted from 


the form where it had loved to dwell, it left its 
beauty and its radiance behind, and the moulded 
clay retained the light of the ascended spirit till 
earth reclaimed her own. 





i afflicted widow. 


to his virtues, by the anxiety he manifested for his 
Scarcely, however, had Clara re- 
covered her consciousness ere many of her neigh- 
bours entered the house, with those noiseless, and 
slow, and solemn steps, which denote minds deeply 
impressed with reverence and awe. They had 
heard that Mr. Elwyn was dead, and they came 


‘silently to the house of mourning, not to gratify an 


idle spirit of inquisition by unbeseeming questions, 
but to render those offices of kindness, which, in 
seasons of affliction, knit heart to heart, and exalt 
and adorn humanity. 

For three days the voice of mourning was heard 
in the dwelling of the widow ; and busy forms were 
moving hither and thither, with solemn steps and 
downcast eyes, anc silent lips; and garments of grief 
were prepared in darkened rooms, and the corpse of 
Elwyn was shrouded in grave-clothes. Amid all 
the still but active preparations, a little boy was seen 
hurrying every where, and searching every face 
with an inquisitive eye, that turned away, disap- 
pointed, from every thing it met. If any one called 
to him, he answered not—if any mquired what he 
sought, he cried mournfully, ‘‘ I can’t find papa,’ 
and hastened away to another room. Each kind 
villager Jooked mournfully at the other, and tears 
filled their eyes as they followed the boy from the 
parlour. Hurrying to his father’s study, he stopped 
and gazed around ; and his look of wonder, and trou- 
ble, and disappointment, was more eloquent than 
the deepest pathos of the orator. At last he sat 
down on the little stool which he had been wont to 
occupy by his father’s side, and, leaning his head 
on his tiny hand, he said, ‘‘ where can papa be ¢ 
I wonder he don’t come.” 

Here the poor boy remained a long time; for, 
though he had been told that his father was dead, 
he could not comprehend what was meant, but 
always replied, ‘‘ he'll come by-and-by.”’ So he 
waited and waited, till he began to think that some 
evil had befallen his father; and then he burst into 
tears, and cried, “‘ poor papa! where can he be ?”" 
Some of the kind-hearted persons, who had assem 
bled, endeavoured to excite his confidence and sooth 
his anxiety, but he left them, and ran into the gar 


\den, and searched every copse and alley, continual 


ly shouting, ‘‘ papa! do come to Charley!” But 
disappointed on every hand, he returned into the 
house, and the nurse having prevailed with him to 
remain with her, it was thought that he had given 
over the pursuit 
found in the chamber of death, seated on the bed 
side of his father, and vainly trying to awake him 
He had entered alone, climbed up the bedside, and 


Some time after, however, he was 


idrawn down the sheet that covered the corpse ; and 
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there he sat, with tearful eyes, and a face of won- 
der, gazing on the ashy countenance of death, often 
tou@hing the clay-cold cheek with a playful hand, 
and calling upon his father to open his eyes and 
speak to his little boy. One entered as he was re- 
moving the eye-weights, and drawing aside the 


death-cloth—and the poor boy cried joyfully, yet) 


half in tears, ‘ I’ve found papa! but he won't 
open his eyes, nor speak to me ; do ask him to get 
up! I’m sure he never slept so long before.” It re- 
quired much persuasion, and no little force, to lead 
him from the room; and, even then, nothing but his 
mother’s authority could restrain him. “ Oh!” he 
cried, “ they won’t let poor papa open his eyes ; 
but I’m sure he might get up now. What’s the mat- 
ter, mama?” observing that his mother sobbed as 
if her heart would break; ‘ don’t cry, mama, for 
papa will come by and by.” 


Thus he continued to moan and wonder, and la- | 


ment, until the day of the funeral ; and he could not 
be persuaded but that his father would awake. He 
started at every footstep, and listened to every voice, 


often rejoicingly erying, ‘ that’s papa!” and run-|) 


ning from the room to encounter disappointment. 

When the funeral hour arrived, and a multitude 
had assembled, poor Charles seemed lost in silent 
astonishment, and tremblingly asked his mother why 
all the people came there. When she told him that 
they had come to bury his father—to put him in the 
ground—anger, for a moment, overpowered every 
other feeling in his heart, and he cried aloud against 
the evil men, who would take his papa away from 
him. But when Clara, taking him by the hand, 
mingled with the assembled multitude, the poor 
child appeared lost in utter bewilderment, and gazed, 
as if spell-bound, on the coffin, the priest, and the 
crowd, apparently unconscious that any thing was 
left to him but the mother, to whom he fearfully 
clung. 

The pompa mortis—the dark funeral array pro- 
ceeded, and Clara moved amid the mournful throng, 
with a faltering tread and a desolate heart. Her 
young affections had been blighted in their full 
fruition; her friend, her protector, her husband, 
(fond word of endearment!) had been transposed, 
on a sudden, toa purer and a holier existence ; and 
she was left alone in a dark and trying world, sub- 
ject to the countless evils of the widow’s lot. Borne 
before her, on the sable bier, she beheld the lifeless 
form of him, who had ever diffused the kindness of 
his nature and the purity of his love around his 
peaceful dwelling ; and, as she gazed on the solemn 
scene, the pleasant hours they had passed together 
came back in all their beauty, and aggravated the 
affliction, which she could not but indulge. As the 
procession slowly approached the city of the dead, 
many an humble tiller of the fields ceased from bis 
labours, and stood, leaning on his instrument of hus- 
bandry, beholding the solemn array ; and his fixed 
looks, and tearful eyes, bore evidence to the tender- 
ness of his primeval feelings, his consciousness of 
his own mortality, an? the virtues « { the deceased 

The procession #tered the burial-ground, and 
the pall-bearers silently disposed the coffin and the 
cords, for the last offices of kindness which could 
ever be rendered to the dead. 
sighed mournfully among the withered leaves, that 
clung, though scarce and lifeless, to the desolate 
bough, even as the heart of Clara refused to forsake 
its devotion to the form that rested on the borders 
of the grave. It was a sunny day, but the alr was 
chill, and nature was deserted by the birds, and the 
flowers and the verdure of her happier seasons ; and 
the yellow gleam of the setting sun revealed nothin; 
delightsome to the eye or soothing to the wounded 
spirit. They stood awid the place of graves—a still 
a quiet, and an abiding place in the centre of the 
forest ; and, as they gazed around, many an old man 


The autumn winds | 


| marked out the spot where he would repose when 
‘the toils of life were over; and, sometimes, a lone- 
ly widow would gaze steadfastly at Clara and her 
‘little boy, and then turn toward the grave of her 

affections and sigh, that one more was added to the 
| number of the forsaken. 

The coffin descended to its final rest, and the voice 
of the preacher was eloquent in grief, and the sound 
of mourning arose in that lonely place, as the dark 
clods of the valley fell heavily on the dead man’s 
breast ; and shudderings shook many a heart when 
the hollow echoes arose from the cloven earth. 
Clara gazed, with the tearless eye of agony, ull the 
grave was full, and the turf had been piled above 
the clay; then the hand of kindness guided her 
thence, and she passed lingeringly away to the so- 

litude of her desolate abode. 


(To be com-nued.) 





THE OBSERVER. 





INTEMPERANCE. 
From the Enquirer, 

“The Times” says, that New-York is a very 
moral city. Now, “ The Times” is a very moral 
hewspaper, and we would gladly bow to its au- 
thority—if we could. But there is a vast mass of 
fact which refutes the assertion of our contempo- 
rary, in the most awfully conclusive way. A Mr. 
Louis Dwight, for exainple, has printed, in the 
** Boston Recorder,” a melancholy catalogue of vic- 
tims to intemperance in our city. With a prudence 
as commendable it is rare, he has forborne to 
give their names, and contents himself with the ini 


a 
tiai letters merely. He runs through the whole al 
phabet. Itis quite surprising to see how amazingly 
addicted to strong drink the English alphabet is '— 
S., R.P., T. D.W., K.D., P.E., &e &c. stagger 
through Mr. Dwight’s catalogue in a state of con 
firmed intoxication! B. is so very tipsy that he 
cannot C. D., and M. is sadly perplexed about his 
P.’s and Q.’s. Z. is ina L. of a condition. But! 
the greatest reprobate of all, is A. himself! Mr 
Dwight says, ‘‘ A. has been dreadfully intemperate 
for thirteen years. His father, who is now dead, | 
was the same, and brought up his son in his own | 
habits!!! Shocking, indeed! Well may the poet 
write—‘“ Just as the twig is bent, the tree’s in 
clined.” Little a. is, if possible, worse than his 
‘father, great A. ‘ He has been twice a lunati: ; 
three times brought to the gates of death by fits; 
lten times committed to the watch-house ; and re- 
_peatedly brought home drunk to his mether,* who 
is a widow, all in consequence of intemperance.” 
Young profligate that he is! How then can our) 
friend of ‘The Times” call New-York “a very 
’ when the very alphabet is a common 


| 


is 


|moral city,’ 
tippler? 

We are not, however, disposed to treat this great 
and growing evil with levity. We hope the pre- 
scriptions for the cure of drunkards will be admi- 
nistered ; and, while on the subject, we publish the 
following communication, which, though from an 
anonymous source, appears worthy of notice : 

Mr. Eprror—Several notices have of late ap- 
peared in the public prints respecting Dr. Cham- 
bers’ cure for intemperance, and some examples of 
fered in proof of its success. It is presumed that 
ill who have witnessed the wide-spreading evils 


consequent on this growing vice, will hail wit! 


jleasure any attempts at itssuppression. For seve 
al years, my attention has been directed to this 
hject; not for the purpose of making it a source of 
emolument to myself, but of benefit to others — 
Accordingly, having discovered a remedy, whicl 


ch as we b wt! 


Mrs, t 


astare of diphthengal connexion.— 


* We presume the widow te nasn 
it ” rctonally ved it 


| " « 
| She is a respectabl'e ola lady, and lives quite at her I 


veteracy of habit. 


uniformly proved successful, I several months since 
communicated the same to the public through the 
medium of your paper. Since that time, the remedy 
has been tried in a great many cases, and I have 
heard of none in which it has not proved effectual. 
Besides those communicated in your paper, and 
various others, I shall at present only zive the fol- 
lowing, froma paper printed in Worcester, Massa- 
chusetts : 

“Cure for Drunkenness.—In our paper of January 
17, we published a recipe said to be a cure for in- 
temperance. Immediately afterwards, a person, 
who has long been notoriously inten.perate, placed 
himself under the care of Doctors Green and Hey- 
wood, of this town, fora trial of the pres ription, 
It was administered according to the direction, and, 
The 
patient has not drank any spirits since but once, 
and then he had only time to walk from the bar of 
the tavern to the door, before it vomited him. He 
has now no inclination to taste ardent spirits, and is 
an entirely altered man, both in habits and appear- 
ance. We hope this successful result may induce 
others to try the experiment.” 

** There isno mystery or concealmentin this mat- 
ter; the thing is open to public scrutiny, and pub- 
lic trial; and, instead of fearing, | earnestly solicit 
In doing this, 
my sole object is, the public good. If the remedy 
shall be found to fail or prove mefectual, I shall 
henceforth place no reliance on experience, obser- 
vation, or the testimony of my own senses 

“T know nothing of Dr. Chambers’ medicine ; its 
I am told, to 

Its high and 
exorbitant price, however, is a great objection to its 
general adoption; and, from the tacts which have 
come to my knowledge, I have no hesitation in 
saying, that the proportion of suecessful cases in 
which it has been used, is not greater than where 
my own has been employed 

“ The success of my remedy is founded on that 
immutable principle in our nature, that we loathe 
whatever produces a disagreeable or unpleasant 
impression. It is obvious that such impressions may 
be obliterated by time: hence a repetition of the 
remedy sometimes becomes necessary. 

“ The prescription which I have generally em 
ployed is the following : Antimonial wine, half an 
ounce , wine of Ipecac, two drachms ; uncture of 
A portion of this, and, in 
cases of long standing, the whole of it is to be 
mixed with the liquor to which the person is ad 
dicted, and, in many cases, unless the person is 
told, he will swallow the dose without suspicion.— 
It is not always necessary that all of the ingredients 
should be administered, and the dose can be gra 
duated according to the constitution, age, and in 
The relish for liquor will be 
instantly and entirely destroyed; and whenever 
the liquor is seen, and, in many instances, even 
mentioned, the principle of association will imme 
diately call up the disagreeable impression. As 
long, therefore, as this is retained in the memory 
there will be no danger of a relapse; as soon as 
symptoms of this are observed, a much smaller dose 
will wonderfully refresh the memory. 

‘« The above remedy is no nos/rum. Ithas not been 
brooded over in secrecy, hatched in darkness, and 
now ushered into the world, unable to bear the 
light. It is offered with much confidence to the 
public for trial ; and those who witness its operation, 
are particularly requested to give the result in some 
of the public papers, or leave information with the 
editors, L. 

“ Editors who are friendly to the suppression of 
lto give the above a1 


we are happy to say, with complete success. 


an open and impartial investigation. 


composition Is a secret, contined, 


Rutgers’ College and its professors 


assafeetida, one drachm, 


intemperance, are requeste 
insertion in their papers.” 
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THE TOILET. 
PRINCIPLES OF FEMALE COSTUME. 
A loose drapery is always cooler in summer, 
warmer in winter, and at both seasons less adapted 
to transmit sudden changes of temperature, than a 





tight dress. 

A loose drapery may always be disposed either 
beautifully or gradually; a tight dress is always 
ugly, and generally ridiculous. 

The small head-dress, and enormous train, cha- 
racterise the more stately dame; while the large 
hat or bonnet, and shorter dress, distinguish the 
livelier girl. 

The shawl is adapted only for tall and thin fi- 
gures ; but it admuts no very fine eflects, even tor 
them, while it is ruinous to shorter and en bon point 
figures, however beautifully formed. 

The scart is better adapted for all figures; it 
corresponds exactly to the peplum of the ancient 
Grecian women, and it adinits of the same expres- 
Sive arrangements. 

A person having an oval face may wear a bonnet 
with a wide front, exposing the lower part of the 
cheeks. One having a round face, should wear a 
closer front; and if the jaw is wide, it may, in ap- 
pearance, be diminished, by bringing the corners 
of the bonnet sloping to the poimt of the chin. 

The Scottish bonnet seems to suit youth alone.— 
If a wuixture of archness and innocence do not blend 
in the countenance which wears it, it gives a the- 
atrical and bold air. 

Hats always give a masculine look; and those 
turned up betore, give a petit air. 

A long neck may have the neck of the bonnet 
descending—the neck of the dress rising and filling 
more or less of the intermediate space. A short 
neck should liave the whole bonnet short and close 
in the perpendicular direction, and the neck ot the 
dress neither high nor wide 

Persons wit! waists too large, may render them- 
selves less before by a jacket, and behind, by 
a corresponding form of the dress, making the top of 
the dress smooth across the shoulders, and drawing 
it in plaits to a narrow point at the bottom of the 
waist. 

Tall women may have a wide skirt, or several 
flounces, or both of these; shorter women a mo- 
derate one, but as long as can be conveniently 
worm 

Tight shoes make the feet large, and the ancles 


clumsy. 





VARIETY. 





Many men firmly embrace falsehood for truth— 
not only because they never thought otherwise, but 
also bec use, thus blinded as they have been from 
the beginning, they never could think otherwise ; 
at least without a vigour of mind able to contest 
the empire of habit, and look into its own princi 
ples: a freedom which few men have the notion 
ef in themselves, and tewer are allowed the pree 
tice of by others; it being the great art and busi- 
ness of the teachers and guides in most sects, to 
suppress, as much as they can, this fundamental! 
duty, which every man owes hims¢ lf, and is the 
first steady step towards right and truth, in the 
whole train of his actions and opinions This would 
give one reason to suspect that such teachers are 
conscious to themselves of thet tlsehood or weakness 
of the tenets they profess, since they will not suffer 
the grounds whereon they are built to be examined ; 
whereas those who seek truth only, and desire t 
ewn and propagate noting else, treely expose thei 
principles to the test, are pleased to have them ex 
amined, give men leave to rejer t them if they can, 


and, if there be any thing weak and unsound in 
them, are willing to have it detected, that they 
themselves, as well as others, may not lay any stress 
upon any received proposition, beyond what the 
evidences of its truth will warrant and allow. 


I think there is something very lovely in seeing a 
woman overcome those little domestic disquiets 
which every mistress of a family has to contend 
with, sitting down to her breakfast-table in the 
morning with a cheerful countenance, and endea- 
vouring to promote mnocent and pleasant conver- 
sation among her little circle. But vain will be her 
amiable efforts at pleasure, unless she is assisted b 
her husband, and other members around ; and truly 
it is an unpleasant sight to see a family, when col 
lected together, instead of enlivening the quiet 
scene with a little good humoured chat, sitting like 
statues, as Mf each is unworthy the attention of the 
other. And then, when a stranger comes in, O 
dear! such smiles, and animation, and loquacity ! 
An ingenious writer says, “ [i a painter wished to 
draw the finest object in the world, it would be the 
picture of a wile, with eyes expressing tke serenity 
of her mind, and a countenance beaming with be- 
nevolence ; one band tulling to rest on her arm a 
lovely infant, the other employed in presenting «| 
moral page to another sweet babe, who stands at her | 
knee, listening to the words of truth and wisdom 
from its incomparable mother ’ 


Company and cheerlulness are necessary and of 
use; but a constant course of mirth betrays such a 
levity of mind, that your presence wall never be de- 
sired but to divert others, whose regard ceases the 
imstant the laugh is over, and should your wit offend, 
you may be assured of an enemy. 


I lay it down as a sacred maxim, that every man 
is wretched im proportion to his vices ; and affirm the 
noblest ornament ef a young, generous mind, and 
the surest source of pleasure, profit, and reputation 
in life, to be an unreserved acceptance of virtue 


Good nature is more agreeable in conversation 
than wit, and gives a certain air to the countenance 
which is more amiable than beauty. It shows virtue 
in the fairest light, takes off in some measure from 
the deformity of vice, and makes even folly and im- 
pertinence supportable. 


Matthews, in one of his entertainments, raised a 
heavy laugh, by telling the toliowing story of an 
Irishman driving a pig. Animals of this species are 
well known for their obstinacy, and for their perse 
verance in endeavouring to go any way but that 
which you wish them to take. Matthews asked the 
Irish bog-trotter where he was taking the pig? And 
the following colloquy ensues : ‘* Spake lower, y 
honour; pray spake iower.”” ‘ Why should | speak 
lower! Lonly ask whither you are driving the pig! 
‘** Spake lower,” ‘* What reason can you have for 
* Why, 
shure, | would answer your swate Lonour any thing, 
* What then? 


* Then he'll not go, tor lam taking him to Cork, 


not answering so tniling a question?” 
but lam afraid he'd hare we.” 


but making him believe he is going to Fermoy!” 


As the rose-tree is composed of the sweetest flow- 
ers, and the sharpest thorns ; as the lieavens are some 
times overcast, alternately tempestuous and serene ; 
so isthe life of man interming\ed with hopesand fears, 
with joys and sorrows, with pleasures and pains 


A young counsel, who was rather given to brow 
beating, had a favourite mode of mystifying a wit 
on 


ness, by saying, ‘* well, sir, I shall only ask you one 


juestion, and I do not care which way you answe 
t.”” Mr Brougham, who was on the same circuit, 
accosted his friend one morning, ‘** well, J——,I]! 


have but one question to ask you, and [ do not care 


which way you answer it. How do you do to-day!” | 


——_———E——E = = 


Amongst such as out of cunning hear all and talk 
little, be sure to talk less ; it you must talk, say litde. 


A tailor following the army, was wounded in the 
head by a musket ball. When the surgeon saw the 
wound, he told his , atient, that as the ball had not 
touched his brains, there was no doubt of his recove 
ry. The tailor replied, “ If 1 had possessed any 
brains, I should not have been here.” 


Credit, is like a looking-glass, which, when only 
sullied by an unwholesome breath, may be wiped 
clean again ; but, if cracked, is never to be repaired. 


When I consider how litte difference there is in 
mankind, I cannot help being astonished at the airs 
sume people give themselves. The ignorant and 
vulgar seem to think that a man wants spirit if he 
does not insult and triumph over them, 


A middle-aged gentleman paid his addresses to a 
very young lady, but when he asked her in marriage, 
was refused. Having acquainted a neighbouring 
clergyman of his disappointment, he received the 
following laconic spiritual answer: ** You ask and 
received not, because you ask a Miss.” 


There is a tree im Mexicana, which is so tender 
that a man cannot touch any of its branches, but it 
withers presently : a lady's credit is of equal nice- 
ness; a small touch may wound and kall it, 


A man. without secrecy ts an open letter for every 


one to read » 





We apprehend there are many husbands who will 
read the following with a blush.—/iow fo make a 
good wife unhappy : See her as seldom as possible.— 
If she is warm-hearted and cheerful in her temper ; 
and if, after a day's or week’s absence, she meets 
you with a smiling face and in an affectionate man 
ner, be sure to look « oldly upon her, and answer her 
with dry monosyllables. Ifshe force back her tears, 
and is resolved to look cheerful, sit down and gape 
in her presence, til! she is tully convinced of your 
indifference.—Never agree with her im opinion, or 
consult her in any of your affairs, for that would give 
her an idea of consequence.—Never think you have 
any thing to do to make her happy ; but that all her 
happiness is to flow from gratiulying your caprices ; 
and, when she has dene all a woman can do, be sure 
you do not appear gratified.—Never take an interest 
in any of her pursuits, and if she asks your advice, 
make her feel that she is troublesome and imperti 
nent.—If she attempts to rally you, good-humoured 
ly, on any of your peculiarities, never join in the 
laugh, but frown her imto silence.—If she has faults, 
(which, without doubt she will have, and perhaps 
may be ignorant of,) never attempt with kindness 
to correct them ; but continually obtrude upon her 
1 good wife Mr. Smith has.”” ‘* How 
“ That any 
man would be happy with such a wife.”’—In com 


have a wife; treat all 


ears, ‘* what 
happy friend Smith is with his wife.” 


pahy hever seem to know you 
her remarks with indiflerence, and be very aflable 
ind complaisant to every other lady.—If you have 
married a woman of principle, and will follow these 
directions, you may be certain of an obedient, and a— 
heart-broken wie 





The tollowing tines. pathetic, te ‘ oniuoental.a d proturesque 
are partot a poem addressed by tha Uirinsiey sherman, to hi 
ily, before thei marr in nsequeace of @ diflerence 
Nav, tel) me, t Igrotts ¢ over d stone, 
ay wile t wil “ ive dtippeeg dew 
Dri tein se ‘ i ‘ ne 
Ane ‘ ' herr ‘ ' you 
i ’ t ‘ « 
4 whens , ie with rea 
True, t ’ I alow 
bles imer » he ld I «oe 
She . ‘ ‘ brow 
i | ‘ i . 
Then wave thy leaves brisker. thou w wo wo 


it thee “eon ‘ 
I cacnot. I will ao 
She was nul, she 


beliewe it was s« 
id not, be angry Wilh me 
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Sed 
| at my y vequest, and accompanied the instrument with b | servant inquired of her if she intended to have the 

|| her voice, which possessed the very soul of melody, | ‘walls of the room festooned with the vines. “ Do 
| and breathed a feeling, and a pathos, as soul-subdu- | ,as you please,”’ she replied, and rising from her seat, 
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“ His act did not o’ertake bis bad intent, 





“ And must be buried but as ap intent 
“ That perished by the way.” 








EE PARTING KISS. | 
| 

| And there was an applicability in these words to | 
Tux driver sounded his horn, and in one ae my situation, such a suitableness of sentiment to the 
occasion, that made them sink “ deep into my burn- | 

* and though I cannot say that the music, | 
like Celia’s, “ drew an angel down,’”’ 1 will say she | 


FROM A LADY’S ALBUM. 


more I was to depart in the stage for my native 
state. The idea of revisiting the home of my child-| 


hood ; of returning to the bosoms of my brothers and || 


sisters, and once more beholding my aged parents, | 
before the grave should hide them for ever from my | 
view, filled me with rapture that I had never ex-| 
tion over the long journey, I received the joyous| 
welcome from the happy family. My good old fa-| 
ther met me at the gate with the kindest demon- | 
strations of affection—my mother, now feeble with | 
years, and trembling with affliction, tottered half) 


way down the steps to grasp my hand, and unable | | writing.” 


to sustain the shock of joy, she burst into tears,) | 
whilst my little serious sister Clara ran to my arms, 
and folding her’s about my neck, could not refrain, 
even in the midst of her gladness, from affectionate-, 
ly chiding me for not answering her letters. Blest 
little sister—I kissed her pretty black eyes, and pro- | 
mised to do better in future, and there was a plea- 
sure, aye, a bliss, even in this reverie of imagination, 
which, if it could but last, I would not barter for the 
wide world’s wealth, and all its honours besides. 

But every bliss bas its bane. There is not a glad 
emotion that ever enters the human heart but it is 
quickly chased by some obtrusive care. The thought 
that I had to part with Fanny Morrison, whom I so 
much loved, even unto adoration, soon put an end 
to the glow of happy feeling, and spread over my 
heart a corresponding poignancy of misery. This is 
the nature of human happiness. The visits of joy 
are as short as those of the votaries of fashionable 
life, and the breast that is elated by her transitory 
presence will as surely experience an equal depres- 
sion at her departure. Her smiles are like the vivid 
flashes of lightning, that cast a momentary splen- | 
dour on the brown cheek of night, but vanish in an 
instant, and leave behind fourfold darkness. I 
thought of home, and my soul expanded—I thought 
of Fanny, and I sank in dejection. I loved this fair 
and excellent creature, not that the beauty of her| 
whole sex seemed epitomised in her form and face ; 
but more for the higher brilliancy of her polished 
mind ; and, above all, because of her unsophisticated 
purity of heart. My love was reciprocated. Daily | 
we renewed our vows of perpetual constancy, and 
the green-eyed monster, jealousy, never sullied our 
minds or disturbed our peace—but mutually confid- 
ing, we enjoyed the luxury of tenderest affection, 
unmixed with the bitterness of doubt and distrust ; 
and if there be such as positive happiness on earth, | 
** it is this—it is this.’’ Blest in each other’s soci- 
ety, we seldom sought any other, and from our first 
acquaintance we had never been separated even for 
a week at a time—to part with her now, and possi- 
bly for ever, it seemed like death. 

I had already taken leave of her on the evening 
of the preceding day, but now that I was about to, 
enter on my journey almost immediately, I could not 
suppress a rising propensity, that increased in ardor 
as the time for departure drew nearer, to gaze upon 
her sweet innocent face once more—once more to 
seize her white hand, and say, “ good bye.” I hast- 
ened to her dwelling. She was at her piano, play- 
ing the plaintive air of “ Roy’s wife,” the very tune 
which, of all others, I most delighted to hear; and 
she could play, too, with such enchanting skill; so 
touching to the heart. On my entrance into the 
room, she ceased the music, but quickly resumed it 


| 
I 
perienced before. Already transported in imagina- | lid of the piano, and turning her beamy face, with 


| ing as the magic harmony of Nourmahal. She sang, | 


“ Fare thee weil, for I must leave thee, 
“ But ob! let not our parting grieve thee, 
“ For I will still be thine, believe me.” 


ing heart,’ 


) sung like an angel, and wore ail the celestial love- | 
liness of one. 


As soon as she finished the strain, she closed the | 


her ** bonny biue eyes’’ toward me, sue said, ** 1 now 
have a task for you to perform, and it is a compli- 
jance with your promise, made a long me ago, to 
| write an original piece in my album 
18 favourable to poetry, and | must imsist upon your 
At first 1 thought this was merely in-| 
tended to divert my mind from the melancholy which 
she perceived was gathering on it, for 1 was so far 
from ever being guilty ot wrung poetry, that] coulu 
not for a moment suppose that she believed me ca- 
pable of such acrime. But betore 1 could make her 
any answer, she hastily took trom her piano drawer 
a neauly, or rather elegantly bound album, and 
spreading it on a table where pen and ink were 
previously placed, she invited me to the task, in a 
manner loo serious not to convince me that the re- 
quest was made more in earnest than through cour- 
What should I do? | had not the heart to re- 
fuse, nor the genius to comply. My brain was as 
‘ dry as the remainder biscuit after a voyage.”’ Ne- 
ver did | stand in need of mind or deplore its want 
so much as on this occasion. ’Tis true, the evening 
was serene and beautitul, and might have warmed 


tesy. 


plant me in her affection. 


|wore him in my “ heart’s core,” 
Ae evening ||stance had ever transpired, until the present occur- 


she left the room, with a tear, as I thought, quiver- 


‘ing in her soft blue eye. What was the cause of all 


‘this, I was at a loss to conjecture. I inquired of the 
maid—her answer was a dagger to my heart. Sud- 
|denly I was aroused by the entrance of a tall young 
|| gentleman, of handsome deportment, and splendidly 
‘attired, with a “ broad felicity of face,” bespeaking 
a light mind and a happy heart. It was for his 
coming that all these preparations were made, for 
|he was my rival, who was, that very night, unknown 
to me, to be married to the fair Fanny. Prompted 
by desperation, I rushed impetuous upon his throat. 
The villain fled. He was my friend. We were 
‘born in the same village; educated at the same 
‘school ; had been intimate from our boyish days; I 
and not a circum- 


‘rence, to weaken the band of friendship that united 
jus together. Of all my friends, he was the only one 
‘to whom I ever imparted the secret of my attach- 
ment to Fanny. He abused that confidence to sup- 
And must I bow in de- 
grading and humiliating resignation to the wrong? 
No, rather let me perish. With imprecations on my 
rival’s head, I fled the habitation. 

All idea of my journey was now banished from 
my mind. My every thought was devoted to re- 
venge—my heart was a furnace of exasperated pas- 
sions—my blood boiled for vengeance. Retiring to 
my room, I whetted my dagger, and reloaded my 
pistol. ‘I will mar his mirth,” said I to myself 
“| will burst upon him in the midst of his antici- 
pated heaven, like an unexpected Abellino.”” And 
let not mistaken piety denounce all human ven- 
geance as unrighteous. The serpent is crushed in 
the earth because of his guile, that converted the 


the breast that had the least spark of poetic teeling bloom of Eden into a wilderness of wo, and so 


about it, but mine had no dormant-energies of that 
kind to awaken, and neither the kindling influence 
of fine weather, nor the more inspiring power of 
Fauny’s presence, could remove my constitutional 
inability to rhyme. Should I attempt it, I knew 


should the demon stil] be crushed, when forsaking 
his reptile shape, he assumes the human form, and 


‘spreads over the paradise of the heart a wintry de- 


| 


very well that the failure would be so completely | 


shameful that I should lose much of her esteem, and 
not to do it must inevitably incur her most serious 
displeasure. I determined, however, to risk the at- 


|tempt, and seating myself by the table, I seized the 


pen in despair, dipped it in the stand, and turning 
my eyes (not in “ fine frenzy rolling’) toward the 


|ceiling, I began cogitating on what to fix my fanci- 


ful effusion. Suddenly my musings were interrupt- 
ed. The whole family were in busy uproar, all en- 
gaged in cleaning and decorating the house. Some 
were hanging new curtains of damask over the win- 
dows ; some regulating glasses upon a well-loaded 
sideboard ; some replenishing the flower pots with 
water and fresh roses, and Fanny’s youngest sister 
was fantastically ornamenting a pair of plated can- 
dlesticks with paper leaves. The Turkey carpet 
was removed, and the floor dry rubbed ; and indeed 
all the preparations usually made for a dancing par- 
ty were going on, and apparently for that purpose. 
I thought so then. Presently a servant girl came in 
with a bundle of evergreens, with which she com- 
menced decorating the mantlepiece, and then pro- 
ceeded to a large mirror, that hung on the opposite 
wail, in such a position to me, that it reflected to my 
view, the image of Fanny as she reclined on the 
sofa in a thoughtful and pensive manner. Her coun- 
tenance is frequently tinged with a slight melan- 
choly, but now it wore a deep gloom. I certainly 
lad never seen her beautiful face so clouded by 
sauness before. It was pale—her eyes pored upon 
the floor—she appeared abstracted in her mind, for 
she took no notice of what was going on until the 


‘unaffected vivacity that prevailed 


solation. Reader, when you shall love as I have 
loved, and be supplanted by a wretch, calling him- 
self your friend, but whose smiles ‘‘ are the very 
fiend’s arch mock,” then will you be ready to ex 
claim with me, 


“ Who'll sleep in safety that bas done this wrong ?” 


I know not how the time rolled off, but night-fall 
had now come on. Dressing myself in apparel suit- 
able for the wedding, thither I went, sternly deter 
mined to “‘ speak daggers”’ to the bride, and to use 
them on the treacherous author of my misery. The 
party was assembled, and the nuptial hour was al 
most arrived. The bride’s maid was placing the 
last flower in the bride’s head, and as she turned it 
in the shining curl, I heard her distinctly singing 
the beautiful verse by Mrs. Hemans. 


« Bring flowers, bring flowers, for the bride to wear 
* They were born to blush in her shining bair , 

* She is leaving the place of ber ebii ictish hirth— 

“ She has bid tarewell to her father’s hearth ; 

“ Her place is now by another's side, 


* Bring flowers for the locks of the fair young bride.” 


The long parlour was splendidly illuminated,- 
The silver chandelier, suspended in the centre, 
threw around a brilliant light, which the mirrors 
augmented by reflection ; whilst the warm flashes 
that glanced from the sparkling eyes of the laughing 
girls, added to the blaze, and made the room glow 
with the lustre of the skies. The light of heaven 
was there—and merriment was there. The young 
voices, mingling in sprightly conversation, were so 
>dy—and mirth was in 


many separate tones of mel 
to those whom despair 


all—all was gladness—and, 
had not rendered impenetrable to joy, it was sweet 
to look upon the innocent faces, and to witness the 
Once I should 
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Ce . - a ————— 
have enjoyed the scene, but the chord in my bosom | all its horror. He still looked like the friend of my |for the speculating and selfish to aim at. It is to 
that might have vibrated in unison, was now snap- | youth—to imbrue my hands in his blood—to mur- | measure friendship by the length of your purse, to 
ped asunder; and, amidst all the splendour, and) der him—it seemed too horrid. My every joint | buy flattery, and sell happiness. It is to have debtors 
gaiety, and joy, that encircled me, my heart retain-| trembled, and a cold sweat bedewed my forehead. ||smile upon you, and knaves shake you by the hand. 
ed its midnight darkness, still brooding over its | And yet must he triumph in my ruin? Revenge is||It is to have a dyspeptic wife, and pale children. It 
ruin, and nourishing its gloomy wrath. I mixednot my due, and justice demands punishment for his | is to have sons go to college to buy themes of wiser 
with the joyous company, but retired to the remotest treachery, and shall I shrink from the blow! There heads, and daughters’ brains turned by the flattery 
comer of the room—and, folding my arms, impa-| was a mighty conflict in my heart for mastery, be- | of fools. It is to be invited to drink poor wine, that 
tiently waited the coming of the bridegroom and his tween its angry passions and its gentler impulses.| you may give better in return. It is to have your 
bride, when I might take, even at the altar of Hy-|| But vengeance triumphed. I thought he saw me, |lady’s peace disturbed by a higher feather, ora 
men, that sanguinary vengeance which despair and in the look which seemed directed to me, there | brighter diamond. It is to buy green peas at nine 
prompted, and my wrongs justified. | was an air of haughtiness and exultation, that re- shillings, and relish them not, because your neigh- 





They soon came. There was a sullen silence in | invigorated my nerves—re-animated my resentment. bour gives two dollars. It is to have relations wish 
the hall—I raised my eyes, and the happy couple | Again he stood before me in all the blackness of his | you a short life and a long will. It is to have your 
were standing on the floor, their attendants arranged | guilt, the perfidious demon who had mercilessly de-| widow mourn bitterly, provided her fortune depends 
on either side. The whole company pressed for-} frauded me of my “ life’s life.” The aged minister on perpetual widowhood. It is to have more temp- 
ward to look upon the fair young bride. Never had | proceeded in the marriage ceremony, “if any know | tations in this world than other men; and lastly, to 
one shone so beautiful—never had Fanny appeared | a lawful reason why this coupie should not be joined find the entrance to a better, more difficult than the 
so lovely to my eye, as then. Her countenance | together in the holy state of matrimony, let them rest of mankind.” 
seemed illumined with unearthly animation—a silk |speak”’ Now was my time. I touched the bride . grate 
veil cast a thin shadow over its brightness, like a upon the shoulder—she tumed—“ Be not alarmed,’ EARTHLY CHANGES. 
milk-white cloud floating before the evening star. |\1 cried, “for I meditate no mjury to you. Fanny,| It was in the bleak season of a cold autumn, by 
She blushed, and the carnation on her check shone || when I admired the diamond brightness of your, the side of a large moor, that I one day saw a shep 
like the glancing sunbeam on “ the hill of evens brine ts not think your bosom had the diamond's ||herd’s tent. It was composed of straw and fern, 

| 








men.” Her tresses were blacker than the raven’s||hardness too. 1 could say ho more—utterance for- | and secured under the warmer side of a hedge, with 
sook me—my mind lost its deliberation, and in the |4 few briars and stakes. Thither, for about a week, 
he took shelter, until the herbage failed his flock, 


land he removed, I know not whither. His tent was, 


wing ; they rolled down her neck, and spread upon 
her ivory shoulders. Formed by the hand of ele-|| trenzy of despair, twisting my fingers in the locks 
gance, her figure wore the perfection of humanjjot the bewildered bridegroom, at one convulsive 
symmetry : she was the statue of Medici, animated | effort, I felled him on the floor, and bent my knee | however, left behind. A few days after, I rode that 
to life by the warmest, brightest fires of heaven,| upon his breast. The whole company were petri- |way, and looked for the shepherd’s tent, but it was 
exhibiting a constellation of beauty, where every||fied to marble. Before the attendants sufficiently igone. The stormy winds had scattered its frail ma 
charm mingled its light in one unbounded blaze. 1)/ recovered from their panic, to render assistance to | terials, and only a few fragments strewed the ground 
gazed upon her—and the recollection of former} the imploring victim at my feet, | snatched my pis- | '° mark out, at once, for a brief day, where the tent 
times came rushing on my soul. I thought of the)|\tol from its belt, and presented it to his throbbing |had its residence, and the shepherd his solace. And 
many evenings that I had spent with her in this||temple. * * * * * * At this moment Fanny caught | such is this life, and such are all the airy expecta- 
same hall, under happier circumstances—of theme by the hand, and, giving it a gentle pressure, she ‘tions and imaginary felicities, and hoped-for ports 
many protestations of eternal love that we used to} said, “‘ Come, come, are you not going to write in my and places beneath the sun. Time scatters them, 
exchange, as we walked arm and arm to church on Album? It has almost been an hour since you sat @* the storm did the fern and straw of the shepherd’s 
Sabbath morning—and of the times that we have) down for that purpose.” “Write in your Album, *?% A thousand events are continually transpiring, 
loitered on the banks of the neighbouring river, and, | fair creature 1’ said I, “ why, yes, I will write in which remove men from the pastures and posses 
sitting beneath the umbrageous oaks, would speak || your Album ;” and, arousing me from the reverie into |S#0M8 of to-day, and eject them from all their anx- 
of the fair prospects of happiness before us, when! which I had fallen from the tine I took my seat by iously-reared habitations, and drive them afar off 
we should be united in marriage, as we were in af-| the table, 1 was much relieved on finding that the | from their fields and estates. Their years pass on 
fection. Often has she told me, in these delightful above dreadful circumstances existed only ina dream| as the hours of the day ; their hours fly, as it were, 
rambles, that heaven designed us for each other— | of imagination. Again I dipped my pen in the stand, | with the rapidity of moments; and soon, very soon, 
“I for her, and she for me.” And little did I dream | and, having nothing poetic about me, I wrote the °°™®* the lamentable hour, when they, who sought 
that I should ever be the victim of her perfidy, and |above. The stage horn summoned me as I finished, and desired their good things on earth, must behold 
behold her the bride of another. I could not behold | and J just had time to print on Fanny’s lip the part-. ™@™ 2° more with the inhabitants of the world 
it. he ee times would at rather gone, with | ing kiss. A COUNTRY SUNDAY. 
2 Ti of remy in my Singer, to vig het | Has any one ever marked the moral beasty of 
to ten chasttéiie to wer wanimeen: i toat | THE GLEANER. the still Sunday afternoon in some beautiful country 
bg x cae cab Apagy-yaitye. Sea : es | Village? What a contrast it presents to the noise 
village iat a contra pre noise 


sery with unhallowed merriment; if ye cannot} — emp, Teo tomge itv! Tl “ent 

. . . ¢ | * xh a ara . . 7 s 2g > ¥ Pg » ast« 
sympathise with my affliction, let us part. I write | THE MISERIES OF WEALTH. dissipatio a city 1e amiable pastor en 
; ters the house devoted to the worship of his Maker, 


followed by all the old and young, with reverence 

















for those of softer mould, with more of the “milk “ It is to have a subscription paper handed you 
of human geen in their nature, who can feel every hour in the day, and be called a niggard if YoU | in their looks, and piety in their hearts. The buoy- 
another’s wo—who delight to bind the broken spirit,| refuse your name. It is to eat turkey, and drink ancy of youth will sometimes venture upon the in 
and to calm the agonized bosom of despair. There wine, at a dearer rate than your neighbours. It is ee vambol. or / assing thought of arte » but 
are such; and, ye generous few, the tear that you to have every college, infirmary, and asylum, make ie is go » sacred es 2 b my on le aa i et 
have for the wretched, I ask it in behalf of him,’ a run upon the bank of your benevolence, and then  jty of the village rprnactn fred mp rs hase thie 
whoever he may be, who has experienced the blight! wonder at the smallness of the dividend. It is to , poemtheron. A an additional - ce of vmiabili 
of ruined affection. Sooth him by your kindness, if have sectarians contend for the keeping of your con- t the very oneal fields. and at posse a 
you can—for his heart has become desolate, and he science, and lawyers struggle for the keeping of at to Pied delight anal rnb on euuls A 
stands in need of all the consolation to be derived your purse. It is to he remembered, from Seguin to Joncas The “sate sighs aoa re branches 
from the tenderest sympathies of friendship. The Talbot-Island, whenever a dinner, or a loan, is want- | with all the softness wc Bee of youthfal affec 
pea 98re will ever impart it—the vicious have none ed. It is to be taxed for more than you are worth, tion; the rich fields wave cn Ah fo breath of 
to bestow. and never be believed when you say so. It is to | a feeling of ecstacy re 
But to return to mystory. The minister who was have addition of dollars, iene a comforts poor yoreabastalpnns lige — agree say — 
' , — ws BeO™Ss land streams travel on their road rejoicing, as the 
to unite the — together now assumed his and multiplication of anxieties, end in division glittering bride of the east, covered with Persian 
proper station on the floor, and in a moment all was among spendthrift heirs. It is to have the interest e.g ei tiashaiee f the we 
still. Whilst he was addressing to them, in a feel- | of ae ae about you exceed their principle. It — edie -moamerninan glassy 
ing manner, a few pretatory admonitions, I arose is to make up to the merchant all the profits he loses | ART OF LIVING HAPPILY 
from my seat, pressed my way through the crowd, by knavery, or frugality. It is never to be allowed | The following maxims, or rules of action, might 
and planted myself at my rival’s back. I laid my to be upon easy terms, even with a coat, or a shoe. if strictly observed, go far to increase the happiness, 
hand upon my dagger—paused a moment—’twas It is to be married for your money, or have a wife or at least to diminish the inquietude and miseries 
strange, my heart began to falter in its steadiness.— always casting up the sum total of the dollars she of life :—Observe, inviolably, truth in your words, 
Then it was that the enormity of the act which I brought. It is to have your son’s steps surrounded | and integrity in your actions. Accustom yourself t 
was about to perpetrate, flashed across my mind in by “ man-traps,” and your daughter made a target temperance, and be master of your passions. Be 
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too much out of humour with the world ; but remem- I 


ber it is a world of God’s creating; and however) 


sadly it is marred with wickedness and folly, yet you | 
have found in it more comforts than calamities, more | 
civilities than affronts, more instances of kindness) 
toward you than of cruelty. Try to spend your time 
usefully, both to yourself and others. Never make, 
an eneiny, nor lose a friend unnecessarily. Culti-| 
vate such an habitual cheerfulness of mind, and 
evenness of temper, as not to be ruffled by trivial 
inconveniences and crosses. Be ready to heal breach- | 
és in friendship, and to make up differences, and 
shun litigation yourself as much as possible, for he | 
is an ill calculator that does not perceive that one, 
amicable settlement is better than two lawsuits. 
Be it rather your ambition to acquit yourself well! 
in your proper station than to rise above it. Des-| 
pise not small honest gains, and do not risk what 
you have on the delusive prospect of sudden riches. 
If you are in a comfortable, thriving way, keep in it, | 
and abide your own calling rather than run the} 
chance of another. In a word, mind to ‘ use the | 
world as not abusing tt,” and probably you will find | 
as much coinfort in it as is most fit for a frail being, | 
who is merely journeying through it toward an um- | 
mortal abode. 


A DUTCH SERMON. 

The following admirable production, delivered \ 
before a company of volunteer soldiers, during our |! 
revolutionary struggle, upon the eve of their going) 
** forth to glorious war,’’? was calculated to inspire 
them with more than Herculean strength and cou- || 
rage :—‘‘ Mine frinds, ven virst you comed here, | 
you was boor, and now, frients, you is prout; and 
and yous gotten on your unicorns, ant dem vits you 
like a dongs upon an hog’s pack; now mine frients, 
let me dell you dis, a man is a man if he’s no big-| 
ger as my dumb. Ven Tavid vent out to fight vid) 
Goliah, he dook noting vid him put one sling ; now) 
don’t mistake me, wine trients; it Was not a rum! 
sling; no, nor a gin sling; no, nor a mint vater| 
sling; no, it vas a sling mate vit an hickery sthick. | 
Now ven Goliah sees Tavid coming, he says, ‘ you! 
little tampt scoundrel, does you come to vight me?) 
{ will give you to the pirds of the fielt, and de peasts | 
of the air.” Tavid says, ‘ Goliah, Goliah, the race | 
ish not alvays mit the shwift, nor ish the pattle mit) 
the strong, and man is a man if he’s no pigger as my, 
dumb.’ So Tavid he fixes a sthone in his shling, and 
he drows it at Goliah, ant knocks him rite in the 
vorehead, and den Tavid takes Goliah’s swort, and 
cuts off his heat—and den all the pretty caals comes 
out, and strewed flowers in his way, and sung,‘ S ul 
is a creat man, for he has kilt his dousands, put Ta- || 
vid is creater as he, vor he has kilt Goliah.’ Now, ), 
mine frients, when you coes out to vight mit the} 
tampt Pritish, remember vat I dell you, dat a man 
is a man, if he’s no pigger as my dumb.” 

DECATUR. 

The first time I had the pleasure of seeing this. 
illustrious man was in the West-Indies, during our 
differences with the French republic. He was then 
a lieutenant on board one of our largest frigates, 
whose officers had been selected from among the 





most promising in the navy, and were, on the occa 
sion to which d allude, generally on the quarter- 
deck, grouped, as is the custom, in different places, 
conversing on the various subjects of their profes 
sion. I was introduced to many of them ; they were 
pleasing, genteel men, having the characteristic 
jook and air of sailors ; but in Decatur I was struck 


with a peculiarity of manner and appearance, cal 
culated to rivet the eye and engross the attention 
{ had often pictured to myself the form and look of, 
1 hero, such as my favourite Homer had delineated | 
here I thought it was embodied. On being released 
from a kind of spell, by which he had rivetted my 


wie tier SD egy "i ane f 
attention, I turned to the gentleman to whom I was 


\** Sir,” said he, “ Decatur is an officer of uncom- 





indebted for the introduction, and inquired the cha- 
racter of Decatur. The inquiry was made of a man,) 
to whose long experience and knowledge of human |, 


nature, the inward man seemed to be unfolded. |! 


mon character, of rare promise; a man of an age, 
one, perhaps, not equalled in a million.” “ A man! 
overboard!’ was now buzzed through the ship. 
** Second cutters, away ! third cutters, away !’’ were 
passed from deck to deck. I observed Decatur to 
spring into the mizzen chains; | ran to the stern. 
In a few moments | saw a youth upheld above the 
surging wave by a buoyant and vogorous swimmer, 
and thus sustained, until relieved by the boats. Lite 
had nearly fled ; but it was not extinct ; it returned ; 
it was the life of one who has since had celebrity, 
and lived to see his preserver the pride and glory 


of his country. Memoir of an Ufiicer. 
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A Memotr on the Expediency and Practwability of Improving 
or Creating Home Markets, jor the Sale of Agricultural 
Productions and Raw Materials, by the Introduction or 
Growth of Artizans and Manufacturers. Read before the 
Board of Agriculture of the State of New-York, March 8, 
Is2s. By George Tibbits, af Rensselaer County Phila 
delphia, I527—pyp. 40, 

We have received a pamphiet under the above title, with, 

a request that a brief notice may be taken of it in the Mirror 

Although the nature of the performance does not place it 

within that class of publications which we think adapted to 

the character of our paper, more especially as we do not 
profess mach acquaintance with the science of political eco- 
vomy, still, whatever has relation to the character and wei 
fare of our common country, merits the most respecttul at 
tention. ‘The writer shows bimeselt to be aman of deep ob 
servation aod reflection ; his positions are explained and de 
tended with great force and clearness ; and if we are capabic 
of judging correctly, it certainly is most ably written. The 
design of the work is to call the attention of the people of 
his country to the important object of establishing and tos 
tering domestic manulactures, with a wew to the establish 
ment of a safe, sure, and profitable market, for our super 
abundant produce. It is well known that the products of 
our soil, namely, the staples of the northern and middle 
~tates, meet with very little demand io Europe. In England, 
whose vast factories and numberless workmen are, in a great 


'measure, supported by the unlimited use we make of their 


manufactured goods, the great buik of those very staples are 
absolutely prohibited ; and even the few articles which are 
admitted, are burdened with such extravagant duties, as to 
reduce the prices to the most discouraging rates, and, in some 
cases, amount almost to a prohibition. In all this there is 
nothing like reciprocity: and so far as that great agent, 
commerce, which operates like a magician’s wand, has a 
controlling influence, so far we still appear to be, at least 
measurably, in the condition of colonists. In the policy and 
habits of our country, which the writer aims at showing. 
there are two striking and most mischievous defects; first, 
the facilities afforded to foreigners to inundate as with their 
fabrics of every description, and the universal propensity 
prevalent among our people to purchase them, and in most 


‘cases without the ability to pay for them; and, secondly, the 


unequal division of labour among our people, who are yet 
unacquainted with the value and productiveness of manufac 
tures, who are in want of capital, who have little or no pro 
tection from government, and who cannot therefore enter 
the market with a prospect of reasonable remuneration, when 
it is already preoccupied by such overwhelming competition 
One great featare in the performance is this: the writer 
maintains, that where there are adequate protecting duties, 
the consequent growth of manufactures and 
wealth, enable a country to multiply its demands for various 
kinds of articles to such an extent, that there would be uo 
diminution in the revenue. Taking this for granted, and 
taking also inte view, that immense quantities of our own 


increase of 


manufactured gouwds could be exported abroad, and trans 
ported coastwise, the conclusion would seem to follow, that 
while the arts of our country were made to flourish, commerce 
would not be aloser The policy pursued by Great Britai 
and which has enabled her to 
earth ber tributaries, is a policy founded in wisdom 
course alone can insure wealth, mdependence, and greatre-s 
We shall now present afew extracts fror 


all the nations of the 
Snach ¢ 


to this country 
this interesting pamphiet, 
form some estimate of its style and character, and be made 


which will enable our readers t 





acquainted with afew of the important facts which it em- 
bodies : 


* While on the subject of the manufacture of cotton, it 
may be useful to consider the rise and progress of the 
manufacture of this article in England. Betore tne English 
prohibited the importation of cotton goods, they were im- 
ported from India, and soid at about one third the cost of 
making themio Eugiaud It was easily -een, that under such 
discouragement, her new beginners would svon be driven out 
of the market, and probably sever become workmen at the 
trade. She wisely excluded these foreizgu cheap goods; se- 
cured the home market to her raw hands ; and gave ibem the 
fullest opportunity to become adepts im the ari; the consu- 
mers in the mean ume paying more than double the price at 
which the like goods could be had from abroac 
quences resulting to Engiand, are, that she is wow at the bead 
of that art, while none of the raw material is raised in the 
kingdom, but every fibre imported trom abroad. At this 
time, or io the year 1523, a» appears frow a statement inj ar- 
liament by Mr. Huskisson, her wanuiacture of the arucle 
amounted to 54,000,000 pounds sterling, of about 240 miilions 


The conse- 


| of dollars; ber exports of the article, to 22 miltions sterling, 


or about 98 millions of dollars; the number of tamiiies em- 
ployed ir this busineys, 500,000; her exports in this article 
alone, amounting to about double all the domestic exports of 
this country, including the raw cotton of the southern states. 


| Will any one say that the establishment avd protection of 


this branch of mwanutacture, was purcha-ed too dear by hog- 
land? 't cost a temporary expense to the consumer, of the 
extra price paid for the home made, over the imported arti- 
cle Did her land-holders pay too dear tor it? lhey now 
derive the benetit of a home-market for all the provisions aud 
bread-stuffs to feed, wool to clothe, building materials, &e 
to supply alarge population which never would have been in 
existence without it, and exceeding in amount all the exports 
of these articles by this country. Did her sbipping and im- 
porting interests pay too dear for it?) Have thes not, in con- 
sequeace of the exports of this article, been able to pay for, 
and import, more than they could have done without it? Has 
not the national revenue, from duties on imports, been aug- 
mented by the exportation of this 9 miilions of dollars worth 
of cotton goods, and the importation, of course, of a like 
ameuntin other articles? It is believed to be evident, that, 
in every point ot view, she has been immensely benefitted 
by it Her silk wanufactory presents another item of surpri 

sing advantage ; raised entirely by a like poticy to that ob- 
served in relation to cotten; the raw materials, also, wholly 
imported, and costing £1,000,000, or 4,500,000 doliars. Its 
produce is £:10,000,000, or $44,500,000 ; leaving 3 4,000,000 
to be divided between the makers and government. The 
families supported by it are 40,000. Does not her landed in- 
terest derive great benefits from the supply of these families ! 
Is not Engiand evabled to import more in consequence of 
her exportations of manufactured silk goods? But to contrast 
the policy of this country with that of England in each parti 

cular, would lead me into details which might become tedious 

Permit me, however, to say, that the policy o! this country, 
with very few exceptions, is that of enc ouraging importations 
of manufactured articles, and of discouraging manufacturers 

The consequences, to the substantial interests of the country 

are highly pernicious. Our government, immediately previous 
to the late war, was unable to procure the six thousand bian 

kets which it owed to the Indians; and during the war, the 
army was every way distressed for the want of blankets and 
clothing. The whole reveque which we were abic to raise, 
from taxes of all sorts, amounted in that time te but 35.642,488 
dollars; and by loans at usurious rates, 45,172,551 dollars— 
making a total of 50,815,009 dollars. The polices of England 
is directly the reverse of ours. She discourages the importa 

tion of manufactured articles of all kinds, and encourages 
making them athome. By pursuing thi- policy steadily, she 
soon raised the nation to comparative pre eminence, and so 
equalized and distributed the capital and labour of the coun- 
try among all the arts and professions required in produc ing 
the necessaries, comforts, and luxuries, to which ber climate 
is adapted, and wanted in the support of ber own, and many 
other nations, that she meets any exigency without difliculty. 
She has thereby multiplied the number of her people, and 
increased her effective means, until she may well defy com- 
petition. She closed a war of twenty years, about the same 
time that our late war with her terminated 
that time, she raised, by taxes. the enormous sum of fou 


In the course of 


thousand six hundred and sizty-three millions of dollars; and 
tivo thousand three hundred and ninety-three millions of dollars 
! making, together, seren thousan 


\ leans ; i and thirty-eight 


milhons of dollars; and with much less financial distress than 


se experienced in oar short war with her. England bas, 


noereover, since the war, remitted taxes which produced 
rm 299 
(Qo 
cessary wars, todischarge adebt—once thought tobe so enor- 


7.5) dotiars annually, and has established a sinking fond 


0.000 dollars She has but te avoid, in future, unne 


mously large as to be wholly impracticable. Eugiand not 


only pays for, aud imports, an immense quantity of foreign 
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articies, with its manufactures, but has accumulated the pub- || Irish The abbey bridge is situated iv a r tie spot, and 
lic securities, or stocks of foreign governments, it is said, to| by the monks esteemed of great antiquity. ‘There are still 
the amount of nearly 200,000,000 pounds sterling ; and she is | traces of a subterraneous road, leading trom the abbey to the 
notoriously a large holder in the stocks of this country.” || castle, which seems to confirm what tradition has preserved. 
“ The acts of England, in refusing to take the agricaltural ||‘ I» the thirteenth century Ivar, a young and gallant knight, 
productions of the middle and eastern states, in exchange for | ¥@s enamoured of the beaatiful Matilda. Her birth and for- 
her manufactures, ought to be considered by us in the light of | tune were inferior; but his generous mind disdaived such 
friendly and paternal admonitions. These acts may reason. distinctions—he loved, and wasardently beloved The sane 
ably he construed as saying to us, ‘ you are of age; you have | tion of the king was alonewanted to consummate their happi- 
left the family ; make your own clothing: your welfare de- | ess To obtain this, Ivar, in obedience to the custom oi the 
mands it of us to compel you to do it; you are capacitated Island, presented his bride to Reginald, gay and amorous 
by God and by nature to become a great and powerfal peo | prince, who, strack with the beauty and innocence of Ma 
ple, and to extend the language, the religion, the laws, cus: | tilda, heightened by an air ot mode-ty, immediately, apon 
toms and manners. of England, over immense regions; and |some pretended crimes, banished Ivar from his presence. 
even to exceed the mother country in these respects; but, and by violence detained the virgin. Grief and indignation 
you never can arrive to that state, until you acquire and do-, alternately swelled her bosom, till from the excess of an 
mesticate the mechanic arts, upon which that elevated station) guish she sunk into a state of insensibility. Gn awaking, 
Europe has millions of artizans who she was insulted by the approaches of the tyrant. She was, 
however, deaf to his insinuations, and only smiled at his me- 
naces. Irritated at her contempt, and flattering himself that 
severity would subdwe her truth, he imprisoned ber in the 
most solitary apartment of the castle, where for some months 
she passed the tedious night and day ‘o tears; far more soli- 





is mainiy dependant. 
would flock to your shores—add to your nambers—and teach 
your rising population the necessary arts—1t you would give 
them protection, until they have firmly established themselves 
among you. Yoo have the history of our rise; avoid our 
errors and unnecessary wars—exciude foreign manufactures— 
and you will scon have the necessary stock of artizans, and a Citous for the fate of Ivar, than affected by her own misfor 
home market for all your agricultural productions.’ tunes. In the mean time, Ivar, failing in his attempt to re 

“ Give to manufacturers protection, and they willcome to venge his injurie«, assumed the monastic habit. and retired 
us from abroad. Give to artizans protection, and they will te Rashew abbey. Here he dedicated bis life to piety ; but 
increase from our present population. Obtain the adequate | his heart was still devoted to Matilda For her he sighed ; 
number, and their consumption of agricultural produce will | for her he wept; and to indulge bis sorrows without restraint, 
be immense, and much greater than any quantity which we he would frequently withdraw into the gioomiest solitudes. In 
Give to the manufacturers of other ar-| one of hrs solitary rambles, he discovered a grotto, which 


have ever exported 
The gloom and silence of this 


ticles the protection which has been given to the coarse cotton had been long unfrequented 
cloth-makers, and we shall soon have the required number of | retirement corresponding with the anguish of his mind, he 
artizans, and home-markcts for all our agricultural produc. |, sauntered onward, without refiecting where the subterranean 
” || path might lead him His imagination was pourtraying the 
The Guitar _This portable inctrument, which ais viaiaiaie graces of Matilda, while bis heart was bleeding tor her sul 
7 : | ferings. From this reverie of wo, he was, however, soon 


bly accompanies the voice, and displays advantageously the awakened, by the shriek of a female. Advancine eagerly, 
graces of the ladies, and ” hich is not engracetal im the hands he heed, jn > vatce nearly exhausted. * Mather of Gud, cave 
of the gentlemen, has of late become as fashionable in Eng o : 

. Matiida '” while, through a chink in the barner which sepa 
land and in France, as ut has always been in Spoin and Italy 
It bas not, however, superceded the Piano Forte, which in 
Strument has the supenor merit of forming, alone, a complete 
system of harmony, and of modulating its various tones to all the tyrant, and seizing his eword, which lay carelessly on the 
the feelings the plaver wishes to impart ; but it is mare han- table, plunged it into its master’s bosom The tyrant died, 
dy, and, either in the parlour, under the bower, or on a jour- | 1.4 the lovers, through this subterraneous communication, es- 
ney by land or water, the Guitar may always be there, with- caped to the sea side, where they fortunately met with a 
out moch trouble and inconvenience, ready to afford amuse |» uat, which conveyed them to Ireland, and in this kingdom, 
ment and dispel ennui. An exhibition of that instrument, the remainder of their years was devoted to the most ex 
and of the Terzino, (differing from the guitar by a stronger quisite of all human happiness ; the raptures of a generous 
vibration, owing to its metalic cords,) was lately made at the . a 

, - love, heightened by mutual admiration and gratitude 
Washington-Hall, by the Signora Bartolini, and it is duc to 
that lady to «ay, that «he has given general satisfaction—that Mrs. Duff —This lady is decidediy the best actress in our 
her voice is sweet and melodious, her accompaniments well country We have for a long time intended to speak of her 
adapted to the powers of the instrament on which she per- in a separate article, and more at length than the limits of a 
forms, and her method. technically speaking, musical, and notice of the performances through the week would permit 
denoting professional abilities La Signora Bartolini was The subject, however, is one of difficulty. There are few 
formerly attached to the Chapel of the King of Naples; she who are notable to appreciate good playing ; but there are 
left her native land with her husband, who is an excellent fewer who are capable of conveying to the mere reader any 
eopvist of music, under the impression that her talents thing like a distinct idea of an actor's merits. To Mrs. Doff, 
would be usefal in this conntry, in the tuition of youth; and in particular, this observation applies. In her style of act- 
we wish her every desirable success, whether she leaves the ing, there are none of those prominent points—none of those 
eitv of New-York to visit other parts of the United States, or strongly-marked characteristics, which are of such assistance 
whether she continues to ornament the education of our young to the dramatic critic, in his observations on the stage. Mrs. 
females, and enable them to embellish a life, which, if ever Duff has one great characteristic ; one peculiarity that strikes 
£0 industrions, requires a few moments of relaxation, more all whosee her, (we wish the remark might be justly applied 
innocently obtained from music than from any other ac- toseme others we could mention,) and that is, uniformity of 
complishment. La Signora Bartolini resides at No. 107, excellence’ She makes no points. We cannot say of her as 
Orange -street. ; we used to say of Kean, ** That is a beautiful touch.” Her 
merits and defects (though the latter are few in number, and 
trivial in amount) pervade the whole of whatever character 

Mr. Morris—T send you an extract from Robertson's tour she undertakes. here is no singling them out, and saying, 
throngh the Isle of Man. As it is a monastic story, I pre- such a speech was given in a pre-eminently fine manner, and 
sume it necessary to sketch the location of the Abbey, and in such a scene she did not seem to have a full conception 
other preliminaries After leaving Newtown, you proceed of the author's meaning. From beginning to end, from her 
to Balasalla, a neat village, pleasantly siteated, about two first entrance to her final exit, you see before you only the 
miles from Charlestown. At alittle distance from Balasalla, character she is personating The unity of ber conception— 
is the venerable abbew of St. Mary of Rushen, founded inthe the oneness is remarkable. No temptation can induce her to 
year 1055, by ove M' Manis, a person whose wisdom and vir- break it. If a scene offer ever so much opportanity for dis 
tae raised him, by the universal consent of the people, tothe) play, and it be a display not authorized by the whole design, 
diadem of the Isles; and, from founding this monastery, it end, and tenor of the part, she suffers it to pass by unem 
may be presumed that his piety was not inferior to bis other braced. This is the perfection of her art This is the way 
hey forget they are in 
If a noise occur in the 


uons 


rated them, be saw a virgin with dishevelled hair and throb 
bing bosom, in the arms of Reginald. Rage and madness 
cave new energy to Ivar, who, torcing a passage, rushed upon 














COMMUNICATION, 


virtues. This religious establishment consisted of an abbot) to deceive and delight an audience 
and twelve monks; who at first lived by their manual labour, a theatre, and “live o'er the scene.” 
and denied themselves the indulgence of wearing shoes, furs, gallery, Mrs. Duff exhibits no consciousness of it, as many 
and linen ; or of eating flesh, except on journeys. But this very naturally do, thus permitting the player to be seen 
apostolic mode of living did notlougcontinue. Their primi- through regal robes, or asacerdotal habit. She seems to 
tive humility and other virtues, soon vielded to monastic have a separate existence, during the continuance of the 
pride, luxury and indolence’ The monks of Rushen Abbey play ; and te have lost all knowledge of, and even all power of, 
were of the Cisterian order, and were not inferior to their seeing the realities around her. Kean used to startle us by 
brethren in hospitality and beneficence. Many of the Kings electric flashes—Mra. Barnes shines out occasionally with 
! the Isles lie interred in this abbey—it was liberally en- great vividness—but Mrs. Duff, poars out one unceasing 
towed, and richly decorated. In the year 1316 it was plan ize during the whole time that «he oceupies the stage. We 
fered by Richard de Mandeville, with a numerous train of «donot mean to say that there is a uniformity of interest in all 


| she says and does; but a uniformity of excellence. In an 
important passage, she gives us no declamation aod rant on 
the one hand ; and on the other, she does not think it be 
veath her powers, and sligbt it. The playing of this lady 
may be compared to the poetry of Goldsmith. No fits and 
starts—no rising and falling, except a» the digaity of the sub- 
ject varies. There is scarcely a person who ever read the 
Deserted Village for the first time, whe did not think him- 
self capable of writing as well, till, by experiment, he became 
convinced of his error, This arises from the troth of the 
sentiments, and tbe care avd beautiful polish the author has 
bestowed upon that admirable production. So it 1 with 
Mrs. Duff's acting. At first, when we see her, we are like 
Partridge, in Fielding’s novel, and are ready to exclaim, 
** Pshaw ' there is no great excellence in that." This impres- 
sion, however, is one of no great duration, and we soon are 
willing to acknowledge that her art is pertect, in proportion as 
it assimilates itselt with nature Ip the Baubonic Museum at 
Naples, there is a large fragment of an untinished statue of 
Hercules. It was dug up, if we remember rightly, in the 
vicinity of Rome. It is unfinished, as we observed: but 
every line aud trace about it, declares it to have been the 
work of a master genius. Su it is with the playing of seve- 
ral of our prominest actresses; but it is not so with Mrs 

Duff. Since we have drawn an illustration from sculpture, 
we might properly epeak of her style as bearing a resem- 
blance to the immortal Phidian Goddess, every feature of 
which is true to eature, but which presents a whole more 
beautiful than nature's choicest works. Who that has seen 
Mrs, Duff in the part of Jane Shore, for example, will not 
perceive the aptness of the remark. In every line—in every 

word, she is true to the author, and departs not in a single 

instance from his delineation; vet the character as given by 
her, is one of far greater elevation and dignity than Rowe 

had the ability to draw. 





Park Theatre —Macready concluded bis engacement on 
Monday evening, in the two opposite parts of Cardinal Meol 
sey and Rob Roy. We have seidom entered a theatre with 
higher expectations of gratification thar on this evening, but 
must add, those expectations were very far from being real 
ized. Macready was certainly inimitable as the crafty Car 
dinal, but the play is exceeding!y dull, and was, with this ex 
ception, miserably acted. The Rob Roy of Macready, war 
not what we expected from him. It was, of course, totally 
free from the insufferable «wacgering style in which it is 
ceverally acted, and many parts were beautifully given, but 
there was a great lack of spirit throughout, which surprised 
us the more considering the celebrity Mr Macready has at 
tained in thischaracter. The sudden illness of Mrs. Knight 
who was advertised for Diana Vernon, was likewire another 
heavy disappointment, and many left the house in conse 
quence. 


OG Onesres io our next 





MARRIED, 

On the 1Orh ult. bw the Rew. Mr. WClay, Mr. Orden Donington, t 
Miss Mary M. Leach, all of this city 

On the Sh ult. by the Rev, Mr. Chase, Mr. Ebenezer Bouton, to 
Miss Sarah Maria Wilmot 

Ty the Rew. Mr. Chase, Mr. Washington P. Fosdick, of this city, te 
Miss Mary Ann Rue, of | ew-Brunswick 

In Bradford, Mass. Mr. Caleb Marsh, of Lockport, N. ¥. to Mie 
Mary Gaines Peabody, of the former place 





— = * 
Dik}, 
On the 25th ult. Mies Tane M. Poaowing, in the 1%h year of her age 
It is with feelings of the deepest regret that we bave to announce 





to our readers the death of the honourable Rutus King. He breathed 
bis last on Sunday evening, on 2Mh inetant, in the sewenrty third 
vear of his age, at bis late residence, No, 518 Bromdway krom an 
early period of his life, Mr. King has occupied public stations of the 
highest honour and importance, and has uniformly dicchareed the 
trusts confided to bim, with credit to bimeself, avd advantage to the 
people whom he represented, Against the purity hie character 
the extent of his qualifications, or the disinterestedoess of bir motives 
not even the envenomed tongue of political hostility has ever dared 




























to whicpera censure Fearless. liberal. and enlightened, he was ever 
ja pewerfal champion of the cause he espoused, and of the doctrine 
he supported At the same time, the benignity of his « costtncna, the 
suavity of his manners, and the integrity of bis mind, were such, that 
we, and all who were opposed te him most warmly in questions ofa 
political Dature, were ever adv te bear testimony to his excellence 
ss aman, To recapitulnte here the many tt jant situations be bas 
filled, and always with were usele for, since bis fret en 
trance into public lite sfew t ths. his name has been so 
ilentified with bis acti slarge 9 part of, our bis vy, that none 
should be ignorant of them When such men are taken trom thei 
coun rv. and the world we feel the feebleness of la uace to express 
wr sense of the lows—t crave never speaks With more impressive 
ness, than when it snatches the great and the good away but there 
ix consolation im the thought, that he bas not been gathered prema 
turety to his fathers, but bas gone from us ripe io years. and preer 
in glory Asa hushar a atether, as a friend, he pettormed bi 
scred duties, Acas men he was profound, sognes and faith 
fr sod be has left a name that will be treasured by ten millions 0° 
freemen, as an mvaluable legacy 

Ile «lee with the rreat—and eweet be his 

Ant hushed he the requiem of sorrow 

Ilis star leat me down, | the sun bid in et 

To arise it we rv te row." 

The City Inspector rts the death of persons a t vert 


nding Saturday, the 2th a 
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FOR THE NEW-YORK MIRROR. 
LOVE’S LEGENDS. 
————_—_—_—— 
No, 2. 
——— 
’Twas summer eve—the sun 
Was sinking down in glory to his rest, 
Beneath the fleecy clouds, of every dye, 
That thronged and floated through the blushing west. 
At last he hid himself from view ; and then 
Long streams of molten gold-like light spread o’er, 
And added brilliance to the gorgeous sky. 
A few small shining clouds far off were seen, 
Pausing amid their high, ethereal course, 
As if to gaze upon departing day, 
Like angels o'er the dying good man’s bed. 
As soft as pity, and as pure and white 
As snow-flakes, ere they touch this sullying earth, 
Those little wanderers through the evening were, 
But as more bright and brighter grew the glow 
Of the sunk sun, that sent his upward beams, 
And gave his last smile to those heavenly things, 
Joy seemed to gladden even them, and spread 
Her blush, in rosy sweetuess, o'er them. 
The moon, just risen behiad the waving trees, 
Was slyly peeping out, as if she watched 
Day's tardy light receding down the sky, 
Impatient tor his grandeur all to pass, 
That she in her calm loveliness might come, 
And rule the night, with all her train of stars. 
Within a bower of fragrance and repose, 
Two beauteous ones, a youth and maiden sat, 
Eyeing with rapture all the quiet scene. 
The youth possessed a noble tront. His high 
And polished brow had mind and honour stamped 
By nature's hand, in living letters there. 
Who saw him, kuew he had a soul that ne'er 
Could stoop to baseness, or to doing wrong 
Upon the sward he rested, at the feet 
Of that bright maiden, and intensely gazed, 
With love-fraught eyes, upon the thousand charms 
That nature wove around her teeming breast. 
She, too, the fairest charm of all, that beauteous girl, 
Whose voice was soft as spirit-strains that svoth 
The dreaming lover's ear—she too had looked upon 
Che fading hues of that too lovely sky, 
With eagerness and joy; but now her glance, 
in mournfulness of love, was on the youth. 
How strangely fair she was! The plastic hand 
Of him who gave immortal life to stone, 
Ne’er formed her parallel. Her form was grace, 
ler eye was love ; her voice sweet music, and 
Her heart a heaven, where pure affections dwelt, 
Its angel-guests. Upon her cheek the rose 
Had spread its summer beauty.—Why, oh! why 
Had fate condemned it like that flower to fade? 
Her look of sorrow, now, had passed away ; 
And as she brushed back from ber ivory brow 
The sunny ringlets that were shining there, 
She laid her hand upon the youth, and woke 
His dreamy musings with a heart-warm kiss. 
He clasped her to his bosom, with a look 
O’ercharged with adoration, and that told, 
Beyend the power of word, how much he loved her 
But one short month has passed away.—The heavens 
Smile down upon that bower as sweet as then— 
But it is desolate ; and near a mound, 
A little mound of earth, scarce covered o'er 
By new-sprung verdure, is that maiden’s grave 
Close by its side there sits a youth, but oh! 
How wan and ghastly! Not a tear he sheds— 
He cannot weep, and quench, in sorrow’s streaw, 
The burning fever of his glazed eyes. 
No—tears were bliss to him. Destroyer, Time, 
What furrows thou hast made, in one short month, 
Upon that manly brow ! 





He starts—some thoughts have crossed his soul 
And broke the deep, dull lethargy of wo. 
He rises from his seat, and casts a glance 
Of shuddering anguish on the thousand hues 
That evening spreads again upon the west, 
Theo turns away in agony—and falls.— 


They raised his body up—but life was gone ! IsaBBE 














ABSALOM. 


The waters slept. Night's silvery veil hung low 
On Jordan’s bosom, and the eddies curled 
Their glassy rings beneath it, like the still 
Unbroken beating of the sleeper’s pulse. 
The reeds bent down the stream—the willow leaves, 
With a soft cheek upon the lulling tide, 
Forgot the litting winds ; and the long stems 
Whose flowers the waters, like a gentle nurse, 
Bears on its bosom, quietly gave way, 
And feaned in graceful attitudes to rest. 
How strikingly the course of nature tells, 
By its light heed of human sullering, 
That it was fashioned for a happier world ! 
King David's limbs were weary. He had fled 
From far Jerusalem, and now he stood, 
With his faint people, for a little rest 
Upon the shore of Jordan. The light wind 
Of morn was stirring, and he bared his brow 
‘To its retreshing breath, tor he had worn 
‘The mourners covering, and he had not felt 
That he could see his people until now. 
they gathered round him on the tresh green bank, 
And spoke their kindly words ; and, as the sun 
Rose up in heaven, he knelt among them there, 
And bowed his head upon his hands to pray. 
Ob! when the heart is tull—when bitter thoug lits 
Come crowding thickly up for utterance, 
And the poor common words of courtesy 
Are such a very mockery—how much 
The bursting heart may pour itself in prayer ! 
He prayed for Israel; and his voice went up 
>trongly and fervently : he prayed for those 
Whose love had been his shield ; and his deep tones 
Grew tremulous—but, oh! tor Absalom !— 
For his estranged, misguided, Absalom !— 
The proud, bright being, who had burst away 
In all his princely beauty, to defy 
The heart that cherished him :—for him he poured, 
In agony that would not be controlled, 
Strong supplication—and forgave him there, 
Before his God, for his deep sinfulness. 
* * * * * . 
The pall was settled. He who slépt beneath 
Was straightened for the grave; and as the folds 
Sunk to the still proportions, they betrayed 
The matchless symmetry of Absalom. 
His hair was yet unshorn, and silken curls 
Were floating round the tassels as they swayed 
To the admitted air, as glossy now 
As when, in hours of gentle dalliance, bathing 
The snowy fingers of Judea’s girls. 
His helm was at his feet—his banner, soiled 
With trailing through Jerusalem, was laid 
Reversed beside him—and the jewelled hilt, 
Whose diamonds lit the passage of his blade, 
Rested like mockery on his covered brow. 
The soldiers of the king trod to and fro, 
Clad in the garb of battle; and their chief, 
The mighty Joab, stood beside his bier, 
And gazed upon the dark pall steadfastly, 
As if he feared the slumberer might stir. 
A slow step startled him. He grasped his blade 
As if a trumpet rang; but the bent form 
Of David entered, and he gave command 
In a low tone to his few followers, 
And left him with his dead. The king stood still 
Till the last echo died; then throwing off 
The sackcloth from his brow, and laying back 
The pall from the still features of his child, 
He bowed his head upon him, and broke forth 
In the resistless eloquence of wo: 
* Alas! my noble boy—that thou shouldest die ! 
Thou, who wert made so beautifully fair, 
That death should settle in thy glorious eye, 
And leave his stiliness in this ciustering hair ' 
How could he mark thee for the silent tomb, 
My proud boy, Absalom? 
* Cold is thy brow, my sen! and I am chill 
As to my bosom I have tried to press thee ; 
How was [ wont to feel my pulses thrill, 
Like a rich harp string, yearning to caress thee ' 
And hear thy sweet ‘ my father’ trom these dumb 
Aud coid lips, Absalom! 





| 
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‘** The grave hath won thee! I shail hear the gush 
Of music, and the voices of the young; 

And life will pass me in the mantling blush, 
And thy dark tresses to the soft winds flung : 

But thou no more with thy sweet voice shall come 
To meet me, Absalom ! 


* And oh! when J am stricken, and my heart, 
Like a bruised reed, is waiting to be broken, 
How will its love for thee, as 1 depart, 
Yearn for thine ear to drink its last deep token ! 
It were so sweet, amid death’s gathering givom, 
To see thee, Absalom! 
‘“* And now, farewell! ‘tis hard to give thee up, 
With death so like a gentle slumber on thee! 
And thy dark sin!—Oh! I could drink the cup, 
If from this wo its bitterness had won thee ! 
May God have called thee, like a wanderer, home, 
My erring Absalom !”"— 
He covered up his face, and bowed himself 
A moment on his child—then, giving him 
A look of melting tenderness, he clasped 
His hands convulsively, as if im prayer, 
And, as a strength were given him of God, 
He rose up calmly, and composed the pall 
Firmly and decently, and lett bim there, 
As if his rest had been a breathing sleep ! 


Roy. 





FOR THE NEW-YORK MIRROR. 
TO : 


Written in ber album, under the motto “ Be thou my friend !” 





Be thy friend? Yes, believe me, till life shall depart ; 
My affection there’s nought can impair ; 

And though time every other eflace from my heart, 
"Twill but stamp thee indelibly there. 

And should fate, as I've feared, in futurity dim, 
Have ordained thee another's to be, 

Each prayer of my soul, though I could not love him, 
Would arise up to heaven for thee. 


My heart, although crushed it would be by the stroke, 
Not a murmur would ever avow ; 

But, like gems (hatas brightly shine on when they're broke 
Would still love thee as warmly as now ! 

That love by no sigh should be ever expressed— 
But, like plants that bloom deep in the main— 

It would flourish unuttered, unseen, in my breast, 





Not the less that it flourished in vain ' Lara 
CHRIST STILLING THE TEMPEST 
BY MKS. HEMANS. 
» Dut the ship was now in the midst of the sea, tossed with waves 


tor the wiad was contrary.”—Matthew, xiv. 


Fear was within the tossing bark, 
When stormy winds grew loud ; 

And waves came rolling high and dark, 
And the tall mast was bowed. 


And men stood breathless in their dread, 
And baffled in their skill— 

But One was there, who rose and said 
To the wild sea, “ Be still!” 


And the wind ceased—it ceased '—that word 
Passed through the gloomy sky ; 

The troubled billows knew their Lord 
And sank beneath his eye. 


And slumber settled on the deep, 
And silence on the blast, 

As when the righteous falls asleep, 
When death’s fierce throes are pest 


Thou that didst rule the angry hour, 
And tame the tempest’s mood— 





O, send thy spirit forth in power, 
O’er our dark souls to brood ! 
Thou that didst bow the billow’s pride 
Thy mandates to fulfil— 
Speak, speak, to passion’s raging tide 
Speak and say—** Peace, be still!” 
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